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UEENS WHO ARE THE WIVES 

OF KINGS have no. votes. 

Queens in their own right, like 
Victoria of England and Wilhelmina of 
Holland, are the exception. Yet, in 
these days, when the wise men of the 
Mastern States have said a brave No! 
to their womenkind, through the safely 
anonymous ballot box, even voteless 
(Queens are making their wishes felt in 
the fates of the nations. 


GREECE. Weare not forced to be- 
lieve the legend according to which 
her Konstantinos suffered, not from 
pieurisy, but from dagger-in-the-ribs, 


T cae IS QUEEN SOPHIE OF 











ROYALTY ON ERRAND OF MERCY. 


[he octogenarian Grandduchess Louise of 
Baden and the Queen of Sweden on their 
way to visit the victims of an aerial raid 
made upon Karlsruhe by the air fleet of 
the Allies. The venerable dowager seems 
to step off briskly. Her pleasant relations 
with the children are indicated by the 


smiles of the lads who are saluting. 
Phcto from Press Illustrating Co.) 








administered by his consort to win him 
over to her Imperial Brother. But there 
are invisible daggers, and this _half- 
Danish, half-Russian Prince is with- 
standing the will of his nation, urged 
thereto by curtain-lectures in the 
tongue of Goethe, the language in 
which Mephistopheles over-persuaded 
Faust! 


GARIA, after a prolonged and 

tentative bachelorhood, married 
first a Princess of the house of Parma, 
and then the German daughter of a 
minor Teutonic State. In the days of 
Queen Louisa his compass pointed 
towards Russia as passionately as it 
now points to Germany. Can any one 
doubt the power of “the lady in the 


K ‘cs FERDINAND OF _ BUL- 


vase”? 


KON, with an English wife, 

King George’s sister, and King 
Alphonse of Spain, likewise English- 
wedded, incline toward the Allies; 
while Gustavus of Sweden, married to 
a Baden spouse, with her adores Ber- 
in. He is, by the way, a descendant 
of Napoleon’s Marshal Bernadotte. 


A MONG NEUTRALS KING HAA- 


BALANCE, whether really dicker- 
Austria, as we _ then 
‘hought, or secretly polishing up her 
vuns; as we have since been told; 
\hrourh months that we are likely to 


[ bai LONG TREMBLED IN THE 


ing with 


The Queens of Europe 


Their Almost Boundless Power for 
Good or for Evil 


By Charles Johnston 


forget, because of the fighting that has 
followed them. Among the voices that 
at last turned the scale was, without 
doubt, the conjugal voice of the sturdy 
Montenegrin Princess, who is Queen 
Helena, who needed little urging by 
her father, King Nicholas, or her sister 











GERMAN EMPIRE'S “WAR BABY.” 
This is the first photograph of the Crown 
Princess of Germany and her daughter, 


horn April 8, 1915. The Empress, a 
proud grandmother, is standing in the pres- 
ence of imperial infancy. The baby was 
born and christened while her father was 
at the front. 


(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 








Stana, spouse of the Russian Grand 
Duke Nicholas. In the watches of the 
right these kinships have their weight. 


UEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA 
was born and brought up as an 
English Princess, under the 
ample wing of Queen Victoria. She is 
one of the loveliest and most winsome 
women in Europe. Can it be ques- 
tioned that she is pressing her Hohen- 
zollern husband to “yield to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Rumanian na- 


tion”? 


UEEN ELIZABETH OF BEL- 
GIUM was a Bavarian Princess. 
She is an evidence by contra- 
ries. She has given her heart so 


wholly to wounded Belgium that her- 


hot resentment against her kin is a 
vital support of Belgian nationalism. 
She, too, though voteless, has a voice 


in the world. Her Albert, oddly enough, 
is a “Coburger,” like Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, and like Queen Marie of 
Rumania. 


ICAL EMPRESS of Russia. A 

German wrote of her, not long 
since, that “she grieves over the 
wounded of two nations.” It is a 
strikingly human saying. But does not 
she, do not all these Queens, teach us 
that women already have almost 
boundless power, for good or for evil? 
And a woman’s influence, in last analy- 
sis, is measured by her power to love. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


T ica REMAINS THE TRAG- 





The Situation 


(Week ending November 8, 1915) 


HE FALL OF NISH and its occu- 
T pation by Bulgarian troops, open- 

ing up the railway route from 
Hamburg, in Germany, to Constanti- 
nople, and the junction at Krivivir of 
the main Bulgarian and German armies; 
the resignation of the neutral Cabinet 
of Premier Zaimis at Athens, the dis- 
solution of the Greek Parliament by 
King Constantine, and the reconstitu- 

















KAISER REVIEWS SON'S VETERANS. 


Accompanying the German Emperor and 
Crown Prince in their walk across the re- 
viewing field are two of the latter's chef 
subordinates. Note the insigma of the 
Death's Head Hussars on the shako of the 


Crown Prince. 
(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 








tion of the Cabinet under M. Skou- 
loudis; the conference in London of 
General Joffre and Lord Kitchener, fol- 
lowed by another in Paris; the sig- 
nificant speeches of the British and 
French Premiers, pledging a vigorous 








SERVIA'S DEFENDERS HUNTING AUSTRIANS. 
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Prince Alexander of Servia and Admiral Trowbridge (right), watching an observer get the 
enemy's range on the Austrian front. Admiral Trowbridge, a veteran naval officer of Great 
Britain, headed the first expedition of English forces sent to the aid of the sturdy but sorely 


beleaguered soldiers of the Servian army. 


international Film Service.) 
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prosecution of the war in behalf of 
Serbia, and, finally, the detachment of 
Kitchener of Khartum from the British 
War Office to overhaul personally the 
situation in the Balkans—all show how 
important the Near Eastern develop- 











GARBED FOR HOSPITAL WORK. 
The everyday uniform for to:! at the bed- 
side of the wounded adopted by British 
nurses at a hospital not far from the front. 
The costume seems to have the distinct 
advantage of giving plenty of freedom of 
movement. 








ments have become toward a decision 
of the war. 

Kitchener of the Palestine and Cyp- 
rus Surveys, of the Egyptian Cavalry 
and the Nile Expedition, of Sirdar, of 
the Soudan Frontier and the Dongola 
Expeditionary Force; the commander 
of the Khartum Expedition; Chief of 
Staff of Forces in South Africa; Com 
mander in Chief in India—the most 
is fitted 
by his career to undertake the defense 
of the main route of the British Em 
pire. 

Undoubtedly taking 
thought for her route through the Suez 
She took thought for 
it when she sent her troops to the Dar 
The Turks had been repulsed 
in the battle of Suez, and the Dar- 
danelles operations, though a failure in 
forcing the outlet for Russia, have held 
the main army of the Turks on the de 
fensive 


experienced General now living 


England is 
Canal to India. 


danelles. 


Since Viscount Milner’s open 
proposal in Parliament to abandon the 
siege of Gallipoli, events in Serbia have 
seemed to dictate the transfer of the 
allied forces from that quarter to the 
base at Saloniki. At any rate, the re 
ports of Nov. 8 indicated much larger 
forces at the Greek port than had been 
supposed, together with the announce 
ment of a “very benevolent” attitude 
of King Constantine’s Government, af 
fording them the fullest facilities in 
the operations against the Austro-Ger 
mano-Bulgar invasion of Serbia. Mean 
while, an Anglo-Italian expedition is 
reported at Avlona, upon the Adriatic, 
on the point of crossing Albania, while 
a great Russian army is concentrated 
in Bessarabia preparatory to a descent 
on Bulgaria from the east. The task 
of the Central Powers and their Balkan 


ally will be to defend their newly 
opened route to Constantinople. 
Russia is successfully defending 


Dvinsk, and by vigorous counter-at 
tacks during the past week her forces 
have captured 10,000 prisoners in that 
region and 8,500 in Galicia. The great 
Tirul Marsh between Mitau and Riga 
has prevented the Germanic forces 
from bringing up the big guns that had 
enabled them to hammer their way 
into Russia. Limited to infantry ac 
tions, it has been again discovered by 
the Germans—as noted in their re 
ports—that the well-armed Russian 
soldier is the equal of the individual 
German. 
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Two of the battles of the Mesopotamia campaign between the British and Indian troops on the one side and the Turks 


and Arabians on the other were fought at Kurna, which is shown in this photograph. Kurna is the reputed site 
of the Garden of Eden. 


(Photogruph © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Arras, Despoiled, but Still French 
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British soldiers odudsion the fine old carvings that have been torn and battered by German shell fire. 
(Photos by Paul Thompson.) 








The town hall at Arras today. 
(Photos by Press Illustrating Co.) 
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The Hotel de Ville, or town hall at Arras, prior to the The ruins of a bridge at Arras; this picture was taken wi 
° . . Pi. . . ¢ r . , ; : : : ms . | 
war. Note the condition of this building today, Germans were still in possession of the tow r ripe saage 
shown on the small inset picture. Rruoup of the ir entric« v7 ’ =} } wn, and shows a 
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Beautiful Bruges a German Haven 
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The City Hall of Bruges, showing German soldiers and Sailors on a lark in a Bruges canal street; note the faces 
marines in the public square. at the windows. (Photos from Paul Thompson. ) 






(Below) German troops resting in Bruges. 
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Enaland’s Red Cross Is Kept Busy at the Dardanelles 




















After a British attack, the lightly wounded are 
returning to a dressing station near the battle line. 





With a British ambulance at Gallipoli; a problem in 


game legs for the young medicos. 
(Photo from American Press Asan.) 





























To care tor tbe very large number ot wounded at Gallipoli the British authorities have arranged unusual 


Red Cross facilities 


both at the peninsula and at nearby bases; the hospital ship shown is anchored at Malta. 
(Photos © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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With British Ships and Sailors 
































The little mascot of the mightiest ship; this cat is the pet of the crew of the giant British man-of-war Queen 
Elizabeth. ° (Photo © American Press Assn.) 
































A view of Mudros Bay in the Aegean, with a camp of British marines, and in the distance a fleet of the Allies’ war vessels. 
(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) ; 
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| The Lancer 





Can One Man Interpret a Nation? 
By Joseph H. Odell 


While the men of the tongue and the pen must play the herald out- i 
side the lists of the war as apologists for the extreme nationalism dis- 
played by belligerents and neutrals alike, these are the very persons least ' 
pitted for the task. That is The Lancer’s contention this week. He illus- | 


trates it by a dexterous onslaught on three knights of the pen and 
fongue—George Bernard Shaw, Kuno Francke, and William Jennings 
Bryan, would-be interpreters of Great Britain, Germany, and the United 


States, respectively. 


. 


T would seem as 
though the only 
men who are not 
misinterpreting 
their respective 
nations are the 
ones who are so 
busily engaged 
in fighting that 
they have no 
time for talking. 
Every form of 
nationalism is finding its immediate 
expression in acts of offense or de- 
fense, or in plans for a larger measure 
of defense; not because nothing else is 
valuable, but because Mars is in the as- 
cendant. Two years ago “ Internation- 
alism,” as the dream of political vis- 
ionaries and theoretical Socialists, was 
at its zenith; it had been preached so 
ardently that even some practical men 
began to think it looked feasible; its 
claims as a panacea could not ve dis 
allowed, because it had not then come 
into touch with reality. It is now in 
the discard with Pilato’s “ Republic,” 
Augustine’s “City of God,” and Sid- 
ney’s “ Arcadia.” There is scarcely a 
chance that “ Internationalism” will 
rise from its ashes; whatever smoulder- 
ing life there may have been in the 
ashes has been quenched in blood. Na- 
tionalism is now known to be tangible 
and effective, and it has burst out with 
such an intensity that it needs apology. 
And, as the men who feel its meaning 
the most deeply are absorbed in the 
task of illustrating and emphasizing it 
with shrapnel and high explosives, per- 
force the men of the tongue and the 
pen must play the herald outside of the 
lists. Unfortunately, these are the very 
persons who are least fitted for the 
part. 





Harvard Logic for Berlin. 

To Americans Professor Kuno 
Francke is the most acceptable apolo- 
gist of Germany; he has a delicacy of 
manner that always wins a respectful 
hearing. Modern Germany, according to 
the genial Professor, is a realization 
of the ideals of Kent, Goethe, and 
Schiller; “ the exaltation of duty as the 
only true revelation of the divine, the 
exaltation of restless striving for com- 
pleteness of existence as the way in 
which erring man works out his own 
salvation, and the exaltation of aesthet- 
ic culture as a means of reconciling the 
eternal conflict between the senses and 
the spirit and of leading man to 
harmony and oneness with himself.” 
No one will doubt the beautv cf the 

terpretation, but it is the logic of 
Harvard, not of Berlin. Louvain, the 
Lusitania, and the Zeppelin’s toll of 
sleeping women end children—ar~ these 
the conclusions that Kant, Goethe, and 
Schiller would accept from their pre- 
mises? “ The voice is the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
Professor Francke takes mid-nineteenth 
century intellectual Germany, construes 
it into the terms of mid-nineteenth cen- 


‘tury transcendental Boston, and calls 


America to bow the knee. As a matter of 
reverence for sheer sublimity of *neory 
we may do so, but as an interpretation 
of the fact of Germany from Angust, 
1914, en, it leaves out broken treaties, 
blood, and a recrudescence of barbarity. 
Ve like Professor Franck> bera se he 
offers us whet America likes, but we 


’ 


ke what he offers because it is Ameri- 


can and not German. His thesis is 
sublime; only it omits the paralyzing 
parenthesis of the past fourteen 
months. 


Shaw the Misinterpreter. 
When George Bernard Shaw _ un- 
dertook to unveil the soul of Great 
Britain to the gaze of the world he 
presented a clinic so paradoxically per- 
verse that Englishmen were too con- 
temptuous to be angry. It lacked per 




















were too contemptuous to be angry 
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‘No American-born citizen on this continent is less the interpreter of 
‘his nation than Bryan--he knows neither the mind nor the heart of 
the people Photo from Paul Thompson. ) 


spective, light,and shade, and,strangely ever artificial a fraction of society 
enough, it was void of any moral may have grown in times of peace, 
motive. ‘To be generous in the extreme, 
it was a succession of psychological! ob- 
servations recorded with psychical monalty, clarifies its vision and sim 
weirdness. A playwright who had  plifies its habits when war reaches 
created a cult by predicating an ex- down into the native emotions. Eng- 
c'vsive c'everness to the clever ex- land rediscovered God and _ re-estab- 
clusives cou.d hardly be expected to 
interpret the mind and heart of a na- 
tion that still reverenced Cromwe!l and symbol of a dishonored treaty. Psy- 
Pym, Cobden and Bright. Shaw so chologists might get writer’s ‘ramp 
misread the people of Great Rritain as from the fingertips to the shoulder- 
to think that they preferred an epigram blade forming cryptic sentences. but 
to a principle. The gener'ization wa: 


when forced to invent its own excite 
ments, the bulk of society, the com 


lished her sense of moral values when 
the broken Belgian frontier became the 


awakened Britain would only file more 
rerfecily natural, considering the vogue _ stolidly forward to the trenches. Mr 
lhe knew himself to be. He forgot that 


dramatic success may be achieved by 


Shaw had lost the capacity to under- 
stand this. 
Chautauau 


a production so far removed from the as are an admirab!e in- 


facts of experience that men are in- stitution of social solace for neonle of 


fatuated by its very unreality. How- limited mentality and self-conscious 


When George Bernard Shaw undertuvk to ur i 
Britain he presented a clinic so paradoxically perverse that Englishmen 


‘ 1 +} 
ive the soui of Great 


Photo from P. 8. Rodgers.) 


morality. They do not represent Amer 
ica, but they do typify one phase of 
national evolution—the hop-skip-and 
jump stage. It is just beyond the 
marbles-and-the-hoop period, and just 
prior to the real-blush era. William 
Jennings Bryan, by a curious affliction 
of arrested development when every op 
portunity for progress was at hand, 
became the permanent example of the 
period. It was a great shame that 
Fate picked him for a Cabinet posi- 
tion; his very prominence hastened 
the ossification. Now he is repudiated 
by all, because Chautauquans as a rule 
move on. Whatever evil consequences 
may follow Mr. Bryan’s mistakes of 
policy or administration might be for- 
given by posterity as errors of judg- 
ment to which every public man is 
liable. But when he deserted his Presi 
dent and his post rather than sign the 
second and milder Lusitania note, hav 
ing already committed himself to the 
firm first note, he did something which 
the straightforward, average American 
can never pardon. Every time he be- 
comes vocal he emphasizes his mental 
and moral stagnation. From being the 
Commoner he has become the Excep- 
tion, yes, the Anachronism of modern 
America. No doubt even ex-Ambas 
sador Dumba now rues the hour he 
gave to that dulcet voice. No Ameri- 
can-born citizen on this continent is 
less the interpreter of this nation than 
sryan—he knows neither the mind nor 
the heart of the people. 

With Francke, Shaw, and Bryan thus 
missing the mark, the question in- 
evitably arises whether any one man 
“an interpret a nation—its hopes, as- 
pirations, ideals, convictions, and voli- 
tions. Probably not. Such can be done 
only by all the people, or a majority of 
the people, in deeds. Nationalism is a 
composite thing, made up of many 
separate elements from the remote and 
recent past, and these can find articula 
tion only in the endeavors, the sacri 
fices, the defeats, and the victories of 
the nation itself. Each European peo 
ple, and America likewise, is now in the 
process of self-interpretation. Tomor 
row history will spell out the result 
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A Morning Flight Over the German 


ONSIEUR A _ l’auto est la!’ 
M Thus the bourgeois, in pink 

shirt, pantaloons and _ frayed 
slippers, with a guttering bougie in 
his hand. Ugh! Out of the comfortable 
downy bed to see if by any chance the 
weather is bad enough to warrant get 
ting back again! But no; the clock on 
the church tower just across the square 
has struck four, and, although it is too 
dark to see the streets, yet the stars 
shining above in a steely black sky 
hold forth the promise of a clear morn- 
ing. * * * Can it merely be imagina- 
tion, or is it really freezing? 


The subjoined article was written by a member of Great Britain's 


Royal Flying Corps. 


It portrays vividly from the aviator’s viewpoint 


an early morning reconnoitring trip ever hostile trenches to the accom- 


paniment of zipping bullets and shells from anti-aircraft guns. 


the strange network of trenches is 
passing underneath. Over there in the 
west is X., and the machine is making 
its way thither; not always in a 
straight line, but more often dodging 
like a snipe, swerving to left and right, 
and with good reason. Wouff! Wouff! 
Wouff! * * * Six little balls of 
smoke like pulled cotton wool appear 
almost simultaneously on one side. On 


the other a series of vicious metatiic 
zip-bangs! And rolls of greeny yellow 
smoke, with a red tongue of flame in 
the centre of each, announces that 
“Archies” (anti-aircraft guns) are not 
asleep, and that they are firing shrap- 
nel and high explosive shells in the en- 
deavor to wing this early wanderer of 
the skies. 

For an hour or more they vent their 

















ot the powertui double-| 


However, the reconnoissance is_ to 
start at 4:30 A. M. 
for speculation of this kind. 


There is no time 
One dab 
with a sponge, clothes are flung on, 
and off goes the car to the aerodrome. 
There in the murky gloom the rime- 
covered wings of the monoplane seem 
to shiver in unspoken sympathy as she 
stands ready to take the air. * * * 
“Any tea ready, Sergeant?” “No, Sir; 
it will only take me ten minutes to get 
’Fraid there’s 
not time; shall have to go without.” 
~_* * 


some ready.” “Sorry! 
Maps and writing materials are 
ready in the machine, and in two min- 
utes a weird object is getting ready to 
scramble into the pilot’s seat. Covered 
from head to foot in fur and leather, 
with two goggle eyes peering out of a 
mask, he is quite unrecognizable. 
“Kighteen gallons of petrol, four of oil, 
Sir. Machine reported O. K. Engine 
correct, Sir; rigging correct, Sir.” 
“Right! Contact.” The roar of the en- 
gine drowns all other sounds. 


With a wave of his hand the pilot 
signals to the mechanics to pull away 
the chocks placed under the wheels to 
prevent the machine going forward 
while the engine is being tested; an- 
other wave to them to stand clear, and 
as the roar of the engine increases the 
machine rolls off along the grass, slow- 
ly at first, but as the tail lifts off the 
ground she soon accelerates, until, al- 
most imperceptibly, the wheels are 
clear, and she is skimming above the 
grass like a huge bird. A few seconds 
later the tail seems to drop, the front 
rises, and the whole machine, slanting 
upward into the semi-darkness, climbs 
aloft in huge spirals, until at last the 
wings are caught by the earliest rays 
of the sun, which still lies beneath the 
ordinary mortal’s horizon. 


The early pilot is not quite an or- 
dinary mortal. Ten thousand feet above 
the sleeping earth, he is glorying in a 
heaven of clear blue sky, brilliant 
golden sun, and a cold, keen air which 
cuts like a blizzard. His whole being 
is merged into the fragile machine in 
which he sits. He has become the soul 
of the bird. 

Twenty minutes gone, and already 
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the Western front, they are lieavils 
firers. 











Heavy guns of this type are mounted on many of the French aeroplanes 
of the latest model. 


Photos 


International News Service.) 
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Trenches 


firing hundreds of 
rounds, while the pilot ranges up and 
down over all the area which he has 
to reconnoitre, taking no more notice 
of them than if they had been balls of 
cotton wool. Every now and again an 
extra wouff, however, and a sudden un- 
comfortable lurch of the machine make 
him look around to see the extent of the 
damage. Bits of fabric gaping open, 
a strut with cuts in it, perhaps a few 
wires beating loose in the wind; it is 
only a matter of luck. One must be 
hit sooner or later, and then a flutter- 
ing, twisted mass of sticks and cloth, 
crashing earthward from the sky—and 
it is all over! 


morning hate, 


The ground spreads out on all sides 
like a huge patchwork quilt. The roads 
are white and stand out clear from the 
green and brown squares of grassland 
and _ plow. Winding away to the 
south and west that silvery blue streak 
is the River Z. Directly beneath a 
black line curving gently into a net- 
work of glittering rails, trains, and 
rolling stock massed together, with an 
eccasional fussy little toy engine puff- 
ing out white smoke, show the pilot 
that he is over a railway station. Two 
minutes later he is busy searching up 
and down the street, in the squares and 
stations, on canals and railways for any 
signs of movements of troops or ma- 
térial. X. is the town which lies be- 
low, like a huge map crowded with de- 
tail. Ever and again a tiny black speck 
appears on the white ribbon roads. 
Moving? Yes; just creeping along. A 
covered car, with perhaps a load of 
loathsome Hurs. How one longs for a 
dozen well-placed bombs. Now over 
W.. the machine is heading south until 
it reaches the River Z. again at V. Fol- 
lowing up in a few minutes the network 
of the trenches comes into sight, with 
the old H. Wood spread out just behind 
like a patch of dark green gorse. A 
last salvo of “Archies” and then back 
goes the throttle, down goes the nose, 
and the machine glides down on a long 
and gentle glide to where the landing 
tee on the aerodrome is laid out to show 
the direction of the wind. A few turns 
brings the machine facing the correct 
way; gently back on the elevator; the 
machine is already on the ground and 
rolling along smoothly toward the 
sheds. “What’s the damage, Ser- 
geant?” “Two holes through the en- 
gine cowl, one in the Longeron, some 
bracing wires in the fuselage shot 
away, and a few holes in the planes.” 
“That’s all?” “Yes, Sir.” Not much, 
to be sure, but an inch or two one way 
or the other and the result would have 
been very different. * * * Off to the 
office, and to write out a report of all 
that has been seen, and so to break- 
fast. 
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lhis German flving boat was stranded on the 


Danish island Mano and was interned with its crew, in ac- 


cordance with the usages of international law. 


(Photo from American Press Assn.) 
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New York’s Naval Militia’s First Flying-Boat 
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The first flying machine to be acquired by any ofthe militia organizations of any State is the N-1, whic 
ship of the New York Naval Militia last week. The N-1 is here seen flying over the nav 


and North River. Inset is Ensign Lee Harris, the aeroplane’s pilot. 
(Photos © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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h passed into the owner- 
al militia station at 96th Street 
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How Blue Cross Cares for Wounded Horses in France 


INCE the commencement of the 
S war a great deal of work has 
been accomplished by the Blue 
Cross Fund of Our Dumb Friends 
League on behalf of army horses. 
The fund has sent veterinary requi 
sites, medicaments, and other comforts 
for horses envaged in war to nearly 300 
regiments, inclueing the home forces, 
also the Canadian, Indian, and Aus 
These 
supplies have included such things as 
humane pocket killers, portable forges, 
clippers, waterproof rugs of a special 


tralian expeditionary forces. 


design, many thousands of calico band- 
ages, also flannel bandages and wither 
pads, wound syringes, pocket cases of 
surgical instruments, and a very large 
number of fly nets. In many cases 
regimenis are receiving weekly, fort- 
nightly, and monthly supplies of neces- 
saries for their horses. 

At the headquarters of the league, 
at 58 Victoria Street, London, S. W., 
may be seen hundreds of letters from 
cavalry, transport, and veterinary offi- 
cers testifying in most enthusiastic 
terms to the value of this work. One 
officer in the British expeditionary 
force, writing on July 19, says that he 
is very much indebted to the fund for 
veterinary instruments for use in the 
battery. Owing to the fact that the 
battery lost much kit in the retreat from 
Mons the gifts were particularly wel- 
come. “ We are very grateful,” he 
writes, “and I am sure that the effi- 
ciency of the unit will be improved as 
a consequence of your generosity,” and 
another, writing on Aug. 13, again ex- 
presses enthusiasm in the following 
terms: “It is truly wonderful work that 
the Blue Cross is doing, and its ob- 
jects deserve all the success that has 
crowned its efforts. Any one who 
loves animals hates to see them suffer, 
and any alleviation of the suffering 
they endure is ample reward for any 
trouble taken, hence your reward is 
great.” 

The following letter was also re- 


ceived from Sir John French, writing 
from the headquarters of the British 
Army, on April 9 last: 
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“IT am desired 





Wa 





Lancing a Wound Inflicted by a 
Fragment of Shell. 


by Field Marshal Sir John French to 
ask you to express his most particular 
thanks to Lady Smith-Dorrien and the 
committee of the Blue Cross Fund for 
all the good work they have done.” 

In the early days of the war the 
Blue Cross also offered its services to 
the War Office to keep and maintain 
the voluntary hospitals for wounded 
horses in the British lines, but the au- 
thorities replied, acknowledging the 
good work the society was aiready do- 
ing, but stated that no voluntary hos- 
pitals for horses were needed in the 
British lines, as the Army Veterinary 
Corps was able to carry on all that was 
necessary, hence the offer of the Blue 
Cross hospitals to the French Govern- 
ment, which gratefully accepted and 
officially recognized them. 


The British Blue Cross has performed its principal service for the 


French Army, although it has materially assisted the British authorities 


also. It a entirely distinct from the 


Army Veterinary Service, which 


has charge of all wounded and sick horses in the British lines in France 


and Flanders 


The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial—London Sphere Service. 
(Copyright, 1915.) 


The Blue Cross has now four splen- 
did depots in France, divided into twelve 
hospitals, and a very excellent and val- 
uable work is being done, 2,118 horses 
having been cured since the hospitals 
were opened. The Ear! of Lonsdale, 
President of Our Dumb Friends’ League 





A BLUE-BLOODED 
CRIPPLE OF THE WAR. 
This Horse, Now a Wreck 
from Battle’s Wounds, Was 


Once a Famous Racer. 


‘ 


and a very active member of the Blue 
Cross Fund Committee, visited the hos- 
pitals early in the year and expressed 
his appreciation of the work in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I visited also the Blue 


Cross hospitals, and I heard all the 
French authorities had to say on the 


At Sorqueux, France, the Blue Cross Society Has Established This Hospital 


subject. All are delighted, but no one 
so highly- delighted as myself, at the 
beautiful way in which the Blue Cross 
hospitals are run. The cleanliness, the 
care of the animals, and the work of 
any employe is an object lesson to 
those devoted to animals. I looked at 
every detail—-medicaments, instruments, 
corn, hay, straw, sheds, and fields; in 
fact, everything connected with the wel- 
fare of the animals, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that no human effort 
could improve on the kind and valuable 
aid which is being accorded to the 
horses.” 


4 
(Photographs € 
Underwood € Underwood.) 





Where Over Two Hundred Injured Horses Are Now Being Treated. 





Equine Patients Newly Arrived from the Battle-front Awaiting Treatment at the Hands of the Blue Cross Veterinaries. 
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Supplement to The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial, November 11, D. Painted by Geoffroy, copyright by Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


A Victim of a Taube 


“Be sure not to tell mamma that it is serious!” 
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invulnerable Trenches That Enable the Fr 
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if soldiers are made by fighting, it is equally true that only experience in war's own | 

effort. A striking example of ability developed under stress is shown in this f 

\ impregnability of the massive, three-storied work, strengthened by stone wall 
entrance to a dugout, apparently of considerable depth. 
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e French to Hold Their Champagne Gains 


in war's own laboratory produces the highest efficiency in other lines of military 
hown in this photograph of a portion of the French field works. The practical 
by stone walls, sand bags and baskets of earth, is evident. On the right is the 
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Mr. Asquith Rises to the Occasion 
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This, perhaps one of the best photographs ever made of the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, shows the British Prime. Minister on 
the eve of his notable speech in Parliameiit last week, during which Mr. Asquith made the most complete statement the 
British Government has thus far given out on its conduct of the war. One sentence in particular made a profound im 
pression. Mr. Asquith said: ‘“‘Serbia may rest assured that her independence is regarded by us as one of the essential 


objects of the war.”’ 
(Photograph by Walton Adams.) 
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“At the Front” 
By Armand Dayot 


A French writer and critic has conceived the idea of keeping artists 
of his nalion who are fighting valiantly under the banner of France 
green in the public mind by reproducing some of their sketches made in 
trench and on field, under the stress and inspiration of the fray. He has 
recewed from several notable artists hastily sketched impressions drawn 
under these conditions, and has consigned them, with his own comments, 
to a brochure published as a special number of “ L’Art Et Les Artistes,” 


which he calls “ Au Front.” 


The effect of the wholly novel and nerve- 


rending scenes of war upon the work of these men is already indicated 
and 1s likely to be permanent. Some of the sketches and portions of the 
article accompanying them are printed herewith. 


HE above title seems to me to fit 
T this article, which is simply hasty 
comment with equally hasty and 
impulsive illustrations, made up of 
sketches with pencil or fountain pen, 
thrown upon notebook leaves, with oc- 
casionally a wash drawing, or even an 
aquarelle, cast with fine assurance on 
a fragment of Whatman paper by a far- 
sighted “ poilu.” 
Oh, these precious and welcome bits 
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gist of the soldier’s mind, of which all 
the impulses of strength or weakness 
he describes with touches of a rare rich- 
ness and with full-flavored apprecia- 
tion: 

“ These few sketches were made yes- 
terday while, in battle array, we waited 
to repulse an attack of the ‘ boches.’ 
I am going to amuse myself by sketch- 
ing for you material for one or several 
little vignettes or chapter ends—if I 
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The Interior of a Temporary Hospital, an aquarelle made by Francois Flameng. 


of paper which at my summons have 
been arriving for several days from the 
banks of the Yser, from the ruins of 
Nieuport, from the trenches of the Ar- 
tois, of Soissonnais, of Champagne, 
from the tragic forests of the Argonne, 
and even from the lines in Lorraine and 
Alsace—roughly packed in pieces of 
newspaper and tied with thread. With 
what precaution, almost reverential, I 
freed from their lowly covering these 
precious leaves, almost always so rum- 





Moonlight in the Trenches, an aquarelle 
by Charles Hoffbauer. 


pled by the trip that a careful ironing 
was necessary. Letters which were 
heart records accompanied them some- 
times. I wish I could reproduce them 
in full. 

Here, below, is a short. extract from 
one that I find upon opening a little 
package from M. Georges Bruyer, who 
has been fighting for five months in 
the first ranks, and who, suddenly, after 
having been known to some amateurs 
as an artist of force and imagination, 
reveals himself now as a keen psycholo- 


am still alive five minutes from now; 
for with the mines, the sapping, the 
bullets, the attacks and counterattacks, 
one can never be sure about the next 
minute. Do not be shocked by my pe- 
culiar handwriting. I’m writing with a 
little piece of bullet sharpened.” 

It was also with this same bit of 
sharpened bullet, doubtless, that, under 
the influence of emotion born of the 
striking scenes unrolled before his eyes 
in the cold Winter light, in the shadow 
of ever-hovering death, he noted with a 
touch so quick and sure all the ago- 
nized and heroic figures reproduced in 
these pages. * * * 


Bernard Naudin, who has done his 
duty in the battle line ever since the 
opening of hostilities, and whom a be- 
nevolent fairy has thus far protected 
against calamity, (and how grateful we 
are to her.) was perhaps better pre- 
pared to portray the soldiers of today 
than M. Georges Bruyer, who has spe- 
cialized in romantic or legendary sub- 
jects. The soldiers of the latter, seen 
through the Shakespearean mirage, 
wear the coat-of-mail or the cuirass, 
while Naudin, this Callot of modern life, 
had already revealed in his magnificent 
suite, the “ Afflicted,” unforgettable 
soldier types of the discipline camps, 
with clenched jaws, lank, untidy, and 
sullen. * * * In the trench whence 
he watches the enemy—very conscien- 
tiously you may be sure — Naudin 
must rejoice in his models, for terrible 
and cruel reality surrounds him with 
fitting subjects for his power of ob- 
servation and interpretation. * * * 


Naudin is certainly at this time our 
most potent master of the impulsive 
sketch, of the inspired lines * * * 
His sketch moves, expresses itself with 
a particular accent, and the least clear- 
sighted of observers would recognize his 
work ata glance * * * 

A few leagues away from Bernard 
Naudin (don’t be alarmed, oh, censor; I 


“ 


shan’t say where) another 
note, promoted a few weeks ago on the 
battlefield to the rank of sous-lieuten- 
ant, performs bravely his duty as a sol- 
dier and in his rare intervals of leisure 
portrays by pencil sketch, and at times 
by wash drawing or aquarelle, the 
tiniest quivers of the life of drama, 
glory, and misery which surrounds 
him © * © 

Known of only a few persons two 
years ago, Mathurin Méheut with a 
single stroke revealed himself to the 
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hibition * * * brought into clear 
light the name of Mathurin Méheut, 
who became for all the painter of the 
ee: a 5 

Méheut and his wife embarked later 
for distant oceans. *. * * The first 
card that I rceived from “Méheut is 
dated from Honolulu. “I am making 
in the Polynesian sea wonderful dis- 
coveries and I’m noting to the best of 
my ability all these splendors. They 
are amazing.” Later came letters, not 
less enthusiastic,from the seas of Japan. 
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Wounded Russians, a pencil and wash drawing by Georges Jeanniot. 


public at large in that superb exposi- 
tion of his works, or, rather, of his 
work, in the Decorative Arts section at 
the Louvre Museum. Like a fisher in 
a fable who casts his net into ocean’s 
secret depths to empty them presently 
rich with pearls and heavy with all the 
treasures of the sea before our astound- 
ed eyes, Mathurin Méheut appeared to 
us when, in an attitude of smiling, al- 
most timid simplicity, he spread around 
him in the old palace of the Louvre, 
where so many marvels have accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries, the 
prodigious riches which his audacious 
indiscretion had ravished from the mys- 
terious ravines and the inviolate soli- 
tudes of the ocean. This surprising ex- 
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Copyright by “L’Art Et Les Artistes,” 
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Arras—the Rue de la Larderie, an aquarelle made in March, 1915, by M. Méheut. 


But brusquely the correspondence 
ceases. The tocsin has sounded, mobili- 
zation has been ordered, and the artist, 
laying aside pencil and brush, returns 
speedily to France to take up the mus- 
ket. At the beginning of October Ser- 
geant Méheut is in the first file of the 
battle line. His bravery soon brings 
him the rank of sous-lieutenant. 

In some aquarelles and rapid sketches, 
made at the front, which Méheut sends 
me, sketches accompanied by some al- 
most illegible lines ending always with 
the cry “forward!” his art and his 
temperament are clearly shown. It is 
the constant search for the maximum 
intensity of life with the most analyti- 
cal simplicity. 
1915. 
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Germany Would Bring Supplies Through “Iron Gate” 
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The Iron Gate at Orsova. The memorial stone set in the cliff is a memorial to the Hungaria: Szechenyi, who opened 
here a waterway between East and West. South of this point the Germans and Bulgaria:. effected a junction. 
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The Iron Gate at Kazan, where the Danube is narrowest. The Hungarian, Serbian, and Rumanian frontiers are in contact here 


Photos from Presa Illustrating Co.) 
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In Northern Serbia, Invested by the Germans 
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This Serbian peasant has a view from his little farm in the Ibar Valley that suggests eternal peace. The peace has been 
rudely shattered, however, by the onrushing invaders from the north. 
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lhe Teutons, swinging down the valley of the Morava River, swept past this famed old castle of Manassia. It must have 
appeared a tempting retreat to the war-worn soldiers. Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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Serbian Army? The Teutonic 

armies struck simultaneously, 
thus forcing the Serbians south and west 
and causing them to concentrate on the 
crests of the Kopagnik Dagh range 
which, half way between the frontier 
of Montenegro on the west and the 
Morava and the Saloniki-Nish-Belgrade 
railway on the east, has never yet been 
penetrated by an enemy. Behind this 
range the Serbian Army is safe. The 
passage is closed at the north by the 
Golija Dagh, while on the south numer- 
ous highways enter it from the direc- 
tion of Saloniki, whence are expected 
the supplies and the Anglo-French re- 
inforcements. 

With the Kopagnik Dagh in the pos- 
session of the Serbians and their allies, 
it appears to the exverts certain that 
it would take a million men to keep 
clear the Orient express railway from 
Belgrade, via Stolac, Pirot, and Sofia, 
to Constantinople. The invaders have 
not a million men. Already Mackensen 
is crying for reinforcements, and before 
long the Bulgars must think of keeping 
out new invaders—the Russians at 
Varna and Burgas on the east, the 
Anglo-French forces at Kavala and 
Dedeaghatch on the south, and possibly 
the Rumanians on the north. 


PROPOS OF THE BALKAN 
A situation, the diplomacy of the 

Entente powers has not been that 
of Wilhelmstrasse—alert and foresee- 
ing. For whether cut off from the 
staple products of America and Africa 
and coveting those of Asia or desiring 
firmly to establish herself in the 
Levant before peace comes, it was in- 
evitable that Germany sooner or later 
would attempt to break through the 
Balkans. Beyond lies the British back- 
door to India and the untold productive 
potentialities of Mesopotamia. 

So Germany prepared the Balkan mind 
for her project. Except for Rumania, 
an offensive in the west, doubtful of 
success, could not possibly have the ef- 
fect that the strategically useless roll- 
ing back of the Russian hosts has had. 
In Sofia, Athens, and Bucharest Ger- 
man agents have been busy, and as 
early as June, in Constantinople, Enver 
Pasha boldly declared that the Kaiser 
had promised to relieve the Turks. 

By attempting to bear the storm 
centre to the Golden Horn and_ the 
Levant the Germans not only hope to 
break out and obtain vast resources in 
men and raw material, but, as has al- 
ready been indicated, exert a pressure 
on the British Empire at her weakest 
point. While Petrograd, Paris, London, 
and Rome have declared that the Teu- 
tonic armies could not possibly spare 
sufficient men for a second invasion of 
Serbia, behold, Germany turned the 
trick! 


W sex WILL BECOME OF THE 








France and England, sends her 
recruits from the training camps 
direct to the front. Since June the train- 
ing in these camps has been for the 
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Serbian war prisoners assembled at Semlin on the Danube, ready to be transported to an Austrian war-prisoners’ camp. In the Ser- 
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A meeting between the Kaiser (shown by the arrow) and his officers 
in the field. The Kaiser frequently meets with his officers on the various 
fronts, to discuss campaign plans, and to praise or criticize the work that 
has been done. 


Etappen service—for lines of communi- 
cation and the military occupation of 
captured districts. The Etappen ser- 
vice lasts, according to the state of 
health of the recruit, from three to six 
months. The men are thus prepared 
for actual fighting by a school of the 
soldier which has every element of mili- 
tary life except actual fighting. As 
the front requires fresh men they are 
drafted after various tests—medical 
and military—from the Etappen ser- 
vice. The force that Mackensen has 
taken with him into Serbia was entirely 
made up of these recruits. 





ARADOXICAL AS IT MAY 
p SEEM, although the British Navy 
has cleared the German merchant 
marine from the seas, Germany, should 
the war end today, would be in a better 
position to resume trade than any of 
the Allies, who have been rendered 
practically immune from German naval 
attacks. The collective concern for the 
protection of the trade of the Allies 
against competition has been lessened. 
Apparently the Allies are beginning 
to realize this. England has made a 
beginning by showing that she is pre- 
pared to waive her century-old preju- 
dice against national service, introduce 
temporary tariffs, and at the same 
time exercise a direction over the 
business of her merchants. France, 
Russia, and Italy are likely to follow 
suit. This should mean that the Quad- 
ruple Military Alliance will be followed 
by a commercial one, which by tem- 
porary preferential tariffs shall give 





(Photo © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


the Allies the advantage of their Ger- 
manic rivals when peace comes. 





has honored with the Iron Cross 

of the First Class Crown Prince 
George of Saxony calls for passing no- 
tice. The young man’s great-great- 
grandfather, King John, foresaw this 
day of Prussian predominance in Ger- 
many and did his best to prevent it. 


T te FACT THAT THE KAISER 





Germany is building and equipping battleships, 
despite the fact that her navy is practically 
bottled up. Shown here is the newly launched 
Hindenburg, a sister ship to the Moltke. 


bian campaign few prisoners are taken; the killed are, inversely, heavy in proportion. 
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He was not, however, a man of arms 
but of peace. Among all the Kings, 
Princes, Grand Dukes, and Dukes of 
the German Confederation of his day 
his figure is alone memoralized in civil- 
ian garb. To be sure, he finally joined 
the Confederation, but not until his 
troops, like those of Bavaria, had been 
whipped into submission by the indom- 
itable Prussians in the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866. 


ROBABLY THE ZEPPELIN 
p raids over London had something 

to do with it—the execution of 
Edith Cavell more—but the fact re- 
mains that since the second week in 
October, when the Earl of Derby was 
made Director of Recruiting, the num- 
ber of weekly enlistments in the United 
Kingdom has risen from less than 1,000 
a week to over 12,000. Lord Derby has 
now publicly announced that the vol- 
untary system is saved. 

The appeals have not been made by 
the traditional recruiting Sergeant 
armed with the King’s shilling, but by 
persuasive young men and women who 
know how to talk and answer innumer- 
able questions about the war and why 
England went into it. 

A list was then compiled dividing 
men who had been so persuaded into 
46 groups, the unmarried men being 
put into the first 23 groups, according 
to age, and the married men also into 
23 groups, according to age and the 
number of persons dependent on them 
for support, and beginning when the 
unmarried groups were exhausted. 
These men are being called to the colors 
as required, each having a fortnight in 
which to put his affairs in order. 

When a man enlists he receives medi- 
cal examination and at once gives as 
much time as he can spare to drill, 
rifle practice, and studying the busi- 
ness of soldiering, so that when he re- 
ceives his two weeks’ notice he is not 
entirely unprepared. 








A cudgel said to have 
been taken from a Rus- 
sian soldier captured by 
the Germans. There 
have been several ru- 
mors to the effect that 
Russians had been sent 
into the fighting-line 
armed only with staves. 


(Photo © International 
Film Service.) 
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How the Germans Busy Themselves in France 
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A haul! These six French dogs were taken prisoners in a Here is one of the powerful telescopic searchlights which 
raid by the Germans, and are as highly valued as any the Germans have been using to protect themselves from 
captives they have secured. night attacks by the French. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) ° (Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Despite the Aeroplane, War Balloons Are Not Obsolete 
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An observation balloon camp behind the French lines; it is protected from the view of the enemy by the 
hills shown in the background. 



































A French observation balloon inflated and about to ascend The “Alsace a French military balloon—-—which was forced 
with its crew. to descend within the German lines. 
(Medem Photo Service.) (Feature Photo Service.) 
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Oversea Cartoons 


on War Themes 











GOTT MIT UNS! The Apostles of God. -- 














(C) Le Rire_(Paris.) 








- 





BOYS OF THE DACHSHUND BREED. Wilhelm (lo Franz 


Josef). ‘Well, we haven’t succeeded in crushing France or Rus- 
sia or England or Italy; but nowthat we’ve got Ferdinand to help us 
we might manage to score off Serbia!’’-—P unch (London.) 

















THE TENDON OF ACHILLES.’ 


Yes, strike him there the Teuton must 

To make the Briton bite the dust, 

So aim the shaft and bend the bow, 

In Eastern lands we'll lay him low! 
—(C).Lustige Blaetter (Berlin..) 








THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. Ladies and gentlemen! Don’t do 
anything rash! First the Americans will be saved, and then 








human beings.—- (C) Lustige Blaetter (Berlin.) 
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The Humor of War-Worn Peoples 


A small child, being asked to outline 
ner idea of a suitable future for Ger- 
many and the Kaiser, wrote as follows: 
“After the war I wouldn’t let Heligo- 
land belong to anybody. I would put 
the Germans there, and they should 
dig and dig and dig until it was all 
dug into the sea. The Kaiser should 
be sent to America, and they should be 
as rude as they like to him. If he 
went in a train no one was to offer 
him a seat; he was to hang on to a 
ptrap, and he is to be called Mr. Smith.” 

Punch (London.) 


A Canadian officer, describing Gen- 
eral Joffre, says “he looked to me ex- 
actly like an American politician.” He 
however, to mention the occa- 
sion on whieh the French Generalis- 
simo said he was too proud to fight. 
(London.) 


omits, 


Punch 

A Tommy writing home from the 
Dardanelles, after describing the close- 
of our trenches to those of the 
enemy, thus: “The other 
morning I was using a periscope as a 
looking-glass for shaving, and when I 
had finished found I had _ shaved a 
Turk.”—Punch 


ness 
concludes 


( London.) 


“Good business! A new spring bonnet for 


Fliegende Blaetter (Munich.) 


my best ¢ wl!" 


A DIG AT THE U. S&S. 
The report that Mr. Ford, the Amer- 
ican motor car maker, who has become 


so violent a pacifist, is going to set 


up a factory in Brazil, “where the 
nuts come from,” is as yet uncon- 
firmed.—Punch (London.) 





That 


“O star of eve, whose tender beam 


Evening Star-Shell. 


Falls on my spirit’s troubled dream.” 


The Bystander (London.) 


RAISING SHERMAN OUT. 
“Dear Father and Mother: It is very 
nice out here. I am enjoying myself 
hell upon earth.” 


( London.) 


very much—it is 


-Strand Magazine 


Amusing Tid-Bits Culled from the 
Periodicals of the Nations at War 





What, my Colonial, do you suppose the defeated fellow looks like?” 


—® Le Rire (Paris.) 


“ Major Yates fell wounded. Comley, 
who was also wounded, saw him fall, 
and getting up started to run fifty 
years to the Major’s side.”—Evening 
Paper. 





“He himself was within ten years 
of a German ‘77’ gun.”—Morning 
Paper. 

No wonder people ask how long the 
war is going to last—Punch (London.) 





Precious Metals in Germany. 


Gretchen: “I d-don't so m-much mind 
p-parting from them, b-but I c-can’t bear to 
think of all the t-time I spent p-polishing 
© Fliegende Blaetter (Munich.) 


them! * 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
learning that the enemy’s attempts to 
cross the Save had been repulsed, was 
heard to murmur: 

“This paradox, prithee, engrave 

On the door of H.M.’s Treasuree, 

‘The longer we stay on the Save 

The sooner we go on the Spree.’ ”’ 
—Punch (London.) 


What the shade of Napoleon re- 
marked when he heard of the capture 
of Warsaw: “Mind the Steppe.”— 
Punch (London.) 


bo 


London’s new watchword — “ Scott 
strafe Zeppelin.” [Sir Percy Scott is 
in charge of London’s defenses. } 
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The Young Housekeeper. 
“What in the world are you doing? ™ 
“Oh, the omelette fell on the ground, and 
I'm now ironing it out a bit.” 


—© Fliegende Blaetter (Munich.) 


In the aecount of an officer being 
robbed by the Germans as he lay wound- 
ed between the opposing trenches it is 
stated that some years ago he was the 
tallest man in the Indian army. And 
after the Germans had been through his 
pockets he was one of the shortest.— 
Punch (London.) 


In conversation with a Socialist Dep- 
uty of the Reichstag the Kaiser is said 
to have remarked, “with tears in his 
eyes,” that he was sincerely sorry for 
France—France, which was “ the great- 
est disappointment of his life.” If the 
Walrus had been bitten by one of the 
Oysters he would have felt just like 
that.”—Punch (London.) 


General Russky’s parting message to 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg: “ He 
that Wilna when he may. * * *”—Punch 
(London.) 





Destruction of a German torpedo boat by a British sea-plane-—The Bystander (London.) 
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Two Very Close Shots! 
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Shells from a Turkish battery that nearly found their mark-—-the British battleship Albion——are seen splashing in the water 


very close on her starboard. The photograph was made from a barge laden with soldiers which the Albion was towing. 
(Photograph © American Press Association.) 
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